The Education Controversy

When the Bill reached the House of Lords, Halifax confessed
himself converted to voting for it by the speeches of its op-
ponents; but in committee he peppered it with amendments.
Throughout he believed that the bishops had allowed them-
selves to be trapped by the Government,

'As to the Episcopate/ he told his fellow-peers, 'everything
that has happened in connexion with the Bill showed the*ex-
treme imprudence of the course they had taken/5

While many churchpeople were dissatisfied, Nonconformity
was rampant against the Bill, on the ground that religious in-
struction according to the tenets of the Church of England
would be subsidised out of the rates, and therefore out of the
pockets of Nonconformists. The opposition, led by Dr. Clif-
ford, attained to formidable proportions and developed into pas-
sive resistance, numbers of Nonconformists preferring distraint
of their household goods to payment of the rates. Their cause
was espoused by the Liberal Party, and in 1906, when Sir Henry
Campbell-Bann erman was confirmed in office by an immense
majority, it was clear that a new Education Bill would be one
of the earliest tasks of his administration. The President of the
Board of Education was Mr. Augustine Birrell, the son of a
Nonconformist minister in Liverpool; and the mood of the
Parliamentary majority promised that if the Act of 1902 had
gently flicked the Church with whips, the Bill of 1906 would
lash it with scorpions. Actually Mr. Birrell showed a milder
temper than some of his supporters, and in his first correspond-
ence with the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Davidson)6 was
conciliatory enough; but the Liberal back-benchers, swollen
with the pride of victory, would not hear of compromise, and
the Bill which Mr, Birrell introduced on April 9th, 1906, was
utterly unacceptable to the Church- By its provisions the only
recognised schools in future were to be those under the Local
Education Authority, which could acquire existing Voluntary